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it so happens thats we 

this question and, unless British mankind is congenitally 

—_ vicious than other peoples, the evidence is as con- 

clusive as could be wished. We have the experience of 
of sta 


acter that have abolished the death penalty. This experi- 
ence has provided us with different kinds of evidence, 
some of it very surprising. For instance, who would 
have thoughe that lynching was hundreds of times more 
common in states that retained the death penalty than 
in those that had abolished it? But one over-all trend 
of ‘the evidence is to’ show that nowhere in the latter 
states has the murder rate increased. One of these days 
~ Wwe shall_wake up to the fact that the argument for capital 
punishment as a deterrent is not worth putting and not 
worth answering. : 


The Christian ’s Position 


But there is another argument which is much simpler, 


and when it is openly put in its simplicity is found to be 
impossible to answer. 
is the straight argument of retaliation and retrioution. 


is the acceptance by society of an ooligation. 

The unlawful death of one is a stroke against all. A healthy 

society, it is said, will always be a righteous avenger of 

the innocent and the helpless. No statistics, nor evidence 

of any kind can affect this argument for it is an impulse 
of several powerful and ancient instincts. 

Formally it is presented as the case for restoring the 

©, wrong for wrong, an eye for an eye, a life for a 

life. As we have said the case is almost impossible to 

answer because it is based upon a deep impulsive motiva- 

tion. It can only be answered by another kind of impulse, 


tes. of varying constitution and char- . 
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TEACHING RELIGION 
THE YOUNG 
By J. Gibson 


(The writer is the minister of the Unitarian Church, 
Adelaide, Australia. The article is taken from a 
pamphlet recently published by him.) 


CHILD may. grow up completely unaware of what his 

parents’ beliefs are. Father and mother should make clear 
to tae.r children the definition of their own faith, why they 
hold it and not another. It is their first duty to lead the child. 
They should not leave the child’s mind a mental vacuum a 
any stray gust of doctrine from school or workplace to fill. 
c.i.4a s10ud be given his parents’ own conclusions to oth 
wiih. Nobody is going to mind the child developing along a 
line of his own, but he should start along his parents’ line. The 
best line of guidance for a young Unitarian is the parents’ own 
line, clearly marked. It is the indifference of parents, more 
often than not, that leads to the children’s indifference. The 
parent must not be afraid to be-very definite about his own be- 
liefs to a child. They are a child’s mental security in his world, 
as valuable as the other forms of security the parent tries to 
give. There is no doubt that in Unitarian households, children 
frequently grow up ignorant of their Unitarian heritage, simply 
owing to the fact that their parents have not communicated it 
to them. This is not kind to the child. 

A child feels the want of this guidance, and will compeh- 
sate himself by attaching himself to the strongest mind he can 
find, and taking his line from perhaps a schoolmaster or a 
pamphieteer, and his parents may rue the day—too late. Long 
ago, in orthodox faiths, children learnt their catechism, and 
were drilled in their beliefs, Children may outgrow their 
parents’ beliefs in certain of their forms, but it is a great help 
to have them to grow up on. Usually you will find that where 
exists, the child will retain it, and 


» oar thought. But sometimes that is not so. It is conceivable 
t the child of Unitarian parents may feel a lack in the Uni- 
tarian upbringing of home and Church, and explore elsewhere 
for the making good of the deficiency. Or his interest in the 
Church of his fathers may become purely nominal and occa- 
sional, despite all the parents do. And he may become the 
target of the joke : “A Unitarian, did you say ? Which Church 
does he NOT attend ?” The wind bloweth where it listeth, and 
no one can tell whence it cometh or whither it goeth ;—the 
direction of a man’s spirit is harder to judge than the direction 
of the wind. Still, it behoves the parent not to leave his 
influence, which might determine that direction, unfelt. 
Posterity is the loser. 
* 


Now we need to look at the Church's responsibility. 
haps the Church is in some way deficient and does not offer the 
best line of guidance for young people. There is a transition 

between when a child leaves Sunday School and when 
becomes a church member at 21. Many are lost during 
that time, which is a formative one in their lives. The difficulty 
is diminished if there should be a group of children who have 


This is apt to be 


victim and the need to discharge righteous anger upon 
before him. He may expand and enrich it with his own subse- 
a different motivation. And this is where the Christian 
is brought to see his position without any peradventure. 
For. within his tradition is the unmistakable call to sub- 
stitute for precisely that motive of retaliation another. 
The other impulse is the impulse of love. The jealous 
solidarity of the tribe, expressed legally, is replaced by the 
bond of human feeling, expressed creatively. Love is being 
happy together. When our being happy together breaks 
down.-in particular instances, and anger and malice and 
for the religious man into the one-way bond 
of compassion. . 
* It is notoriously difficult to bring the influence of 
Christian intuition to bear upon secular law. But since 
the secular argument from prudence and expediency is 
shown to be invalid on this question, and the only argu- 
ment of any force is seen to be the simple case for retalia- 
tion then the Christian’s position is unambiguously dis- 
closed. He cannot speak for the retention of the death grown up together in Sunday School ac 1 so ac 
| penalty, and must witness for is abolition. sire to keep together. They can be organized then within the 
| church and their interest held. This is when the Unitarian 
time, , SO many other interests compete for a place. 
| Youth Supplement and the Church's hold needs to be strong. Practical difficulties 
apart, the question still remains how to impart to them a sensc 
AY on 298. Its contributors are _of the particular value of their Church and create in them an 
Christopher Raible and Philip Hewett. allegianc: to it, which they will have through life. 
wre. question seems to hinge on word, freedom. 
. the year, the . D one page at the end of | | content and 
cach month. page has been prepared by Raymond Hodkinson. misleading, since Unitarians, 


like anyone else, give form to their belief, but they wish for 
a freer form, corresponding to their actual belief. Actually 
what Unitarians want is freedom to think of religion and prac- 
tise religion in their own way. Unitarians have a definite con- 
ception of the nature of religion. They consider God as the 
only object of worship, and regard Jesus as entirely human— 
one who followed a long line of prophets in the great Hebraic 
heritage, and preceded another long line in the great Christian 
heritage. They think of God as in Man revealing Himself to 
his understanding. Revelation is progressive. 


The new insight of each age adas something to the com- _ 


sought also in other revelations than Christianity, for God 
esent in human nature all over the world. Revelation is 
individual. Man may come to religion by no other way than 
by his own knowledge of God. The light of God shines directly 
down into the soul. His religious capacity enables him to see 
God in life, but since every man’s experience is his own, he 
will differ from his fellow in the formulation of his faith. 
Some such, then, is the doctrinal view of Unitarians. It is 
not a matter of no importance. It determines our outlook, and 
decides our actions. It even forms our nature. We behave as 
we believe. We must have freedom of expression for our Uni- 
tarian thought. We need to worship in a Unitarian Church. 


preneat of religion. Revelation is universal. Religion is to 
is 


The Unitarian Church rests on doctrine, and freedom is the 


freedom of that doctrine. There is no narrowness about it. This 
doctrine involves appreciation of the forms which others find 
for themselves, and encourages a comprehensive attitude, 


seeing all within one whole. It teaches a tolerance to all but — 


the intolerant. But this breadth of view does not mean that 
one doctrine is as good as another or that.one Church is as 
good as another. That is not the meaning of freedom at all. 
Freedom is having a conviction to express. It is minding 
sufficiently about the Unitarian presentation of religion to 
care for having it. Many young people are lost to us, because 
the liberality of our point of view leads to under-valuing it. 
There is danger of not even remembering the doctrinal reason 


for broadening out. So, in teaching freedom, the Church has — 


(1) to make religion real and (2) to make doctrine clear. Else 
freedom is a vague word. 


‘COMMENT 
State Football Pools in Norway 


FRENCH king once said in respect to taxes on tobacco 

and spirits, “ My people’s viczs are more profitable to 
me than their virtues.” Some such thought must be passing 
through the minds of the scientists of Norway, for the re- 
markable development of scientific research in specialized 
fields, ranging from seaweed exploitation to atomic energy, 
has been made possible only by the proceeds of the State Foot- 
ball Pools monopoly, which was first established in 1948. Last 
year investment in these pools, which are based on English 
football matches in winter and Norwegian " 


£1,000,000, of which £700,000 was devoted to scientific re- 
search, and the balance to sport, which is now undergoing a 
remarkable development. The amount of benefit to sport and 
science is decided according to a sliding scale, the proportion 
devoted to the latter increasing as the total profit increases. 
These Pools are under the conirol of the Ministry of Church 
and Education. 
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What do we mean by Membership _— 


AST January I commented on a case decided in the 

Chancery Division, where it was held that the gift by a testa- 
tor of property “to the eldest son” of a nephew, “who shall be 
a member of the Church of England and an adherent to the 
doctrine of that Church,” was held void for uncertainty. The 


> 
wil 
ode 


hy 


— 


4 
decision seemed strange to me, because it seemed to set aside ce 
the natural result of confirmation and credal subscription ; et. 
and it seemed important, because it was relevant where mem- oEn 
bership of any other Church or religious body was concerned. 7. 
The decision was appealed against, and now, apparently, a =. 
majority of judges of the Court of Appeal have held that as the ae 
testator was using the words, not in any limited ecclesiastical ee 
sense, but as an ordinary layman, and had also expressed his : ee 
meaning with sufficient clearness, the appeal should be allowed. a 
Lord Justice Romer, however, dissented from the majority =a 
decision on the ground that the question of what constituted oe 
adherence to the doctrine of the Church was very difficult, and = 3 
had not been sufficiently specified by the testator. The condi- oO 
tion was, thereiore, in his opinion, void for uncertainty, and 44 
could not be enforced. Leave to appeal to the House of Lords em 

ELIGIOUS events have appealed to the designers of new aa 
postage stamps on at least two occasions during the last = 
month or two. A Baptist Youth World Conference was held in ~s 
Rio de Janiero during July, and the Brazilian Government - ag 
lished a ial commemorative stamp, showing Rio Har- ae 
ur and the Sugar Loaf Mountain, along with a cross, the = 
emblem of the Baptist World Alliance, and words: “4 ae 
Conferencia Mundial da Juventude Batista.” 
Of greater historical interest was the publication on July ta 
29, St. Olave’s Day, of a special 30 ore to commemorate = 
the eighth centenary of the foundation of first Norwegian — 
bishopric, in 1153, Cardinal Ni (later, “= an 
as Adrian IV, the only English Pope) having visited Norway 7a 
with authority to consecrate an archbishop. Great historical 2 
changes in secular as as ecclesiastical circumstances are a 


reflected im ime Lact tal UNS RCW a: 
Norway, Iceland, the Faroe Islands, the Orkney Islands, the 
Isle of Man and Greenland. On this stamp appears a picture of ae 
a mediaeval sculpture of a bishop’s head in Trondheim 2% 
Cathedral. 
Hymn Tunes 
all the best tunes to the devil,” originated with General = 
Booth, the founder of the Salvation Army. It has been pointed - 
out, however, that not General Booth, but Martin Luther, a 
originated this remark. He was, apparently, engaged, in col- +5 
laboration with two musicians, in trying to find suitable tunes Eg 
for a number of hymns he had collected. A popular tune was f . - 
suggested for a Christmas hymn, which has been associated = 
with somewhat ribald words. Luther made that observation ; 
when it was decided, nevertheless, to retain the tune. Even : 
amounted to £3,200,000, about £1 per head of the population. after its conversion, however, the song continued to haunt ~ 
Prizes amounted to half the money invested, and after payment =—_ every dancing hall and tavern, so that eventually the devil got a 
of expenses there was left over for distribution the sum of his own back again, it being rejected by a later editor of the = 
hymn-book, because of its “ profane power of resistance.” 4 
The difficulty has not arisen in Britain, because although Be 
a great number of new hymn tunes have been introdeced in 4 
adapted from older or classical music, they I believe, been = 
adapted very largely from folk tunes which, so far as the 
These results are very impressive, but ome wonders tions been lost to use. well-known folk tune, however, 
whether it will be really profitable in the long run. Even a ihat has been so adapted is the Londonderry Air, which has no ; 
ribald associations, although I must confess it has for me the 
! find myself unable to think of Siate lotteries other comin, De. 
gambling monopolies without calling to mind the sordid scenzs Cormack singing to it the words - =. I were a little . 
involved im the pushing of the sales of lottery tickets I once Spey One of the most successful adaptations of 
‘a in the old city of Panama, where the excitement of gambi- tunes to hymns I have ever heard was that of “ Drink ) 
a very poor opinion « the system and the people, who of Jesus say.” sung by a Pentecostal Mi | ; 
seem to find in it their chief pastime, if not occupation. . ’ (Commentator. 
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IT OCCURRED TO ME 
By Muriel Hilton 


E of the many criticisms levelled at television is that the 
viewers have to sit in semi-darkness and so are not able 
to do anything else at the same time. The radio, on the other 
hand, permits other occupations whilst listening. Most house- 


value can scarcely be appreciated when wondering how on 
earth the family manages to wear such large holes in their 


sits beside the radio with all the expectancy that a play 
deserves. When there is a special programme of music it is a 
good idea to invite someone for the evening, a friend of course 
who jates music as much as you do. 

Promenade Concerts are now on and there is ample 
opportunity here for memorable evenings of shared enjoyment. 


speak a word until it was over. We still remember 
dous and thrilling 
times but 
us. 


indeed, this was the first time in my that the pitch 
did not seem beyond the sopranos. soared with one 
golden voice triumphant and at ease. Afterwards it was said 
that it seemed that the heavens had opened and a wonderful 


Lf 
if 


All these and much beside, he might have seen if he had 
used his eyes instead of his field glasses ; if he had been con- 
tent to linger, and watch, and enjoy, instead of hurrying after 
his imagination, which went leaping from one turning to 
other, from one rome they the next. Always at nightfall 
returned home dissati . “It is because I am an Idealist,” 
he told himself. But an old farmer who had learned much 
wisdom from reading his Bible and from working with the 
soil one day saw him passing and said under his breath, “ The 
eyes of a foolish man are in the ends of the earth.” : 


Personally I am inclined to agree with the old farmer. The 
Ideal is not very far but very near. The ideal. Beauty is the 
beauty that is in all beautiful things. In a bird’s wing; in a 
flower’s petal; in a wild sky at sunset; in the face of your 
friend. 1 make it bold to say, if you cannot see it there, you 
will see it nowhere. | 


A CRITIC’S NOTEBOOK 


By E. W. Martin 
Press, 8s. 6d.), which is the Beckly Lecture for 1953, Pro- - 


tessor Herbert Butterfield discusses the issues which centre on 
Christian attitude to war. The Christian is still “ somewhat 


Professor Butterfield discusses the inner nature of th 
“war for righteuosness” and the question of human 
bility. He says that the greatest menace to civilization 


“the conflict between giant organized systems of self- 
righteousness.” There will be no end to atrocities in a world 
that sanctions the right of any group of men to judge actual 
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and save their darning, mending and other dull jobs for the 

occasions of listening. But there are some programmes which 

merit undivided attention and with music especially its full 

socks. 

Sometimes it is good to make an occasion of a particularly 7 
good programme—to anticipate it with the right mood. I know 
dresses herself up occasionally for Saturday Night Theatre and F 
not such must be on the watch in an era when vast accumulations = 

PA of military force are in existence. —-« 

themselves ; 

radiance upon us. The memory of that ex- WIRACUMES: | ° 

perience has lasted until now and those who enjoyed the music A true international order, such as U.N.O. may become, | 

are looking forward to similar experiences this season. | 

* | 

| 
The first one is by Aesop. peace. sees ng if 1s to 

An Athenian one day found Aesop entertaining himself of eternal truths and to allow political and economic 
with a company of little boys at their childish diversions, and 
began to jeer and laugh at him for it. Aesop took a bow un- 
strung and laid it upon the ground. Then calling the Athenian, | 
racking his brains a considerable time to no purpose, at last : = Ee. | 
gave it up and declared he knew not what to make of it. Mansbridge was the son of a carpenter and born in : 
Sant Gloucester in 1876. The family moved to Battersea im 1880 
, Se eee but i you let it go slack, and Mansbridge joined the Co-operative Movement $ 
it will be fitter for use when you want it. which he worked to further the cause of working-class ay 

tion. This book gives a stimulating account of a noble - 

There wherever he walk Sars. 
in the comatry tus field bie hand. of Mansbridge thought 2s. 6d. would do to start with, ~ and this 

as pext img me to an imicresting The biographer’s art is never an one for r 
fascinating commer. No sooner had he arrived there than up the novelist. The Rev. A. D. Belden’s George Whi ’ 
glasses again. Awakener (Rockii, 30s.) is both a bi of 
preacher and a stedy of the Evangeical 
ike a8 if trying to catch up with 
im rather limits as a biographer. is 
in the b the road along which be went, Gor whet wan, | 
hidden bard mests of cunning workmanship. A gizer, that he loses his sense of reality and balance at times 
= Gowed to where a waterfall was arched with rain- = and blurs his portrait. But there is much valuable maticr in 
ies was sporting im the sum. Shy creatures were former Superintendent of chapel im the Tottcaham 
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YOURS! SUPPL 


UNITARIAN YOUTH IN AMERICA 


YOUTH ACTIVITIES IN AN 
AMERICAN CHURCH 


By Phillip Hewett 


(Rev. Phillip Hewett is spending a year at the Harvard 
Divinity School.) 


T would be over-presumpiuous for me to aitempt to give 
an impression of youth activities in American Unitarian 
churches as a whole’since my own experience has up to the 
present been limited almosi entirely to tne activities of a single 
church ; though I might observe that while the largest groups 
in America are larger than any attached to British churches, 
there seems to me to exist much the same variation in size 
and activities on both sides of the Atlantic. 
The groups to be described are those attached to the 


. Arlington Street Church, in Boston, one of the larger Unitarian 


caurenes in America with a membership oi about 600. There 
are no fewer than four youth groups catering ior young people 
from twelve to thirty. The first of these, the Frotaingham 
Guild, is for those from tweive to fifteen years of age and is 
largely under adult supervision. |i organizes film shows, talks 
and sporting activities, but having been only recently formed 
its programme is still largely experimental. Next comes the 
Clarke Guild, for young people of fificen to cighteen years oi 


normally holds its meetings on Sunday afternoons at 4 p.m. 
Afternoon tea being a rare in the United States, 
this hour of meeting causes no difficulty. Usually a speaker is 


invited and the talk given 1s always followed by vigorous 


questioning ; there is also a games period and a short service 

of worship. A recent project undertaken by some memocrs is 

the transcription of music into Braille for biund musicians. 
The Gannett Club serves young people of cighteen and 


ciurches. Most of the members of the two junior groups are 
in the Sunday School, and the two senior groups provide most 
of the teachers. Thus. there exists a real continuity right up 
through the various age-ranges, which is continued upwards 
in the Couples’ Club, to which Gannett Club members move 
on when they marry and so acquire a new range of interests. 
By membership in the choir and in other church organizations, 
the young people from the various groups play their part in the 
of the church as a whole. 


A.U.Y. — THE NATIONAL 
MOVEMENT 


By Christopher Raible 

NLESS one has some idea of the size of America it is 

impossible to understand the difficulties which face 
Unitarian youth in the attempt to have some sort of national 
body. Phillip Hewett tells of activities in Boston, while my 
own experience comes mainly from the youth group in Dallas, 
2,000 miles away, a distance roughly equal to the return 
journey from here to Warsaw. For groups in Boston to have 
contact with the Dallas group or with groups in Los Angeles, 
another 1,500 miles to the West, takes some doing, for it is 
impossible to nip up for a week-end. Nevertheless we do have 
a national organization (really continental for it includes a 
few Canadian groups), namely the American Unitarian Youth 
—A.U.Y.—with headquarters in Boston. In America we also 


peap'c. The groups may or may not be connected with a Uni- 
tariam Caurch, bul im any case ther pri is i 


— 
| have a sirong Universalist Church with its own youth organiza- 
tion. The two organizations have many joint activities, and a 
F merger is being considered. 
| A.U.Y. itself is made up of two main groups of young 
age, which arranges its own programme in consultation with people, with quite different appeals but co-operating in the 
adult advisers. It is a comstituent member of A-U.Y., and national body. The first is the younger group of High Schoo! 
H ag> young people. These groups are directly connected with 
1 -he individual churches and are made up of young people from 
; those churches. They usually meet on Sunday nights at the 
ciurch building, and their main purpose is to provide recrea- 
tion, discussion and religious activity for young people aged 
fourteen to eighteen. 

With the opportunity available to them more than if they 
were :n Britain, mosi of our young people go to college, usually 
at UM. versiues ang away from home (1 personally went 1,000 miles away to the 
those who are working. At present there are more of the latter, University of Chicago), and it ts here that they enter the second 
but the proportion varies from year to year. it meets on Sun- sage of ALU.Y. All the large American Universities and many 
ginning with a supper at 6 o'clock w members prepare ior These groups are united under the Channing Foundation, 2 
: chemseives in the church Kitchen. The programme usuaily section of A.U_Y. which has its to 
r continues with a speaker and discussion, or play reading or 

chapel. Much use is made of ciadies @ y and other ser- 0a Gi.afanism, m altempt to 
vices m American churches, and there is certainly a gain in attract stucenis who may not know of Unitarianism but arc 
aimosphere from the symbolism involved in Ihe Ganacti szarcaimg for a way of life, having rejected the more orthodo« 
: Cub evenings coaciuce with game: and Gamcing Various out- poiat of view. On the whole, their meetings are made up o 
: imgs and parties are also arrang=d - one of the projects at lectures and discussions, often m the University itself. 
preseat under discusssoa is a ski-img week-end im ihe mountains Both high school and college age groups are 
of New Hampshire. Occasional working parties clear up some A.U_¥_ and the system works well im spite of the 
cates At the annual contincnial Convention and 
The Club, 2 small group of people mostly b:- =athcrings provision is made for both groups and a 
tweea twenty and thirty years old, also mects on Sunday ever- Tis 
3 imgs to thrash ow socal, religious and political questions im an The upper age emit of A_U_Y. is twenty-five, by . 

moa of our young p-opie are married and have found a yous: 

_ The size of church is 2 beip m making possibie this aiult group im one of the churches. 

devision of the youth activities, which has many advantages. an member of the 
for obviously the sdezs and interests of those im the Frothme- ingsous Fellow ship, along with other youth 
hum Guid are quite Giferest from those of Gannett and ia this country, and 
messbers. dp w are abic to come to Europe to aftead 
thes difference, and for both A.U_Y. and the churches think 

edectively. But @ is mot epon sumbers alone the diviwon worth while to young people and they 
he'p those luciy cnough to have some of 

be; 2. the moment more than half a members, while om 
the Ganectt bas more then 2 bendred AB of the CF. 

are closely amsociated with the life of the church thoush Ameria goving 2 few Eorope 
there are 2 few members who beiong to chance t© mect them 
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THE CALENDAR OF THE CHURCHES 1, Rev, Pacoce 


SUNDAY, AUGUST 30, 1953 Lonpon, Welsh Unitarian Ch. at Hi te Hill Unitarian Ch., Ist and 3rd Sundays 

Lonpon, Wood Green Unity Church, Newnham Road, 6.30, Rev. Eric T. Putin 

Rev. GORDON BEVERLEY Lyruam St. ANNES (Ansdell), Unitarian Church, Channing Road, 11 and 6.30 
ALTRINCHAM, Dunham Road Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. A. W. V Rev. H. CRABTREE 


Arswortu_ Unitarian Church, Knowsicy Road, 11.15 and 3, Rev. B. Gu Maipstone, Unitarian Church, Market Buildings, 6.30, Mrs. Mure, HILton 
Astiey, Unitarian Chapel, Manchester Road, 6.30, Mr. Syoney H. KNIGHT Mancuester, Blackley, Unitarian Church, Chapel Lane, 6.30, Mr. Davip C. Doser 
MANCHestTeR, Cross Street Chapel, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. F. Kenwortuy 


Batu, Trim Street Chapel, Unitarian, 6.30, Rev. Francis Terry MANCHESTER. Failsworth, Dob : 
Beirast, All Souls, Elmwood Avenue, 11.30 and 7, Dr. A. L. AGNEW : 
BeLPast, First Church Rosemary Street, 11.30 and 7, Dr. Hi. MeLacu.an 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. MAuRICE 
Besse_s Green (nr. Sevenoaks), Unitarian , Mr. C. S. Dence Mancuester, Moston Church, Eccles, 10.45 and 6.30. Rev. D. T. Evans 
Free Church, MANcuesteR, Pendleton Unitarian, Cross Lane, 6.30, Mr. G. Jones 
BIRMINGHAM, Church of Street. 11 and 6.30, Rev. Gorpon Stuart A.J. 
eee ee Road and Hurst Street Mission, Small Heath MANCHESTER, Stand Chapel, Whitefield, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. G. D. Foote 

RONALD McGra Road. 10.45 and 6.30. Rev. F. D Choriton-cum-Hardy, 6.30, Mr. Eomunp A. Gipson 
BLACKPOOL, Sou L Road, 11 and 6.30, Mr. E. A. West ae ythenshawe, Unitarian Church, Brownley Road, Benchill, 6.30 
BOLTON, Halliwell Road Free Church, 10.43 and 6.30, Rev. J, W. Maw 
Bouton, Unity Church, Deane Road. 10.30, Rev. AntHuR J. LONG, 6.30, Mr. S. H. y 
Bosron (Lincs.), Unitarian Chapel, Spain Lane, 6.30, Rev. CuHarnies Suarson 

Unitari Baad, Rev. L. REDFERN 3. Newron Assor Rev. C. G. Toone 

BraprorD, Town Hall Square, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. Frank A. BULLOCK in Church ig ‘ 3 
Christ Church, 230 6.30, Rev Mossuey, Christi in Stamford Road, 10.45 and 6, Mr. Epric SHaw 

Barwrort, Unitarian Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. G. RANDALL JONES . NEWCASTLE-ON-Tyne, The Church of the Divine Unity, Ellison Place, 11 and 6.30, 
Christ Church il, Rev. J. Resce Waker Rev. F. H. J. THORNTON 

Barsro., Lewin’s Mead Meeting, 6.30, Mr.S.R.BuTieR Noa THAMPTON, Kettering Road 6.30, Mrs. E. Amos 

Oakfield Road, Clifton, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. Norwich, Octagon Colegate, 11, Rev. J. A. Kennepy 
Buantey, Unitarian Church, Trafaiger Street, 3, Rev. W. Ha Warerno NoTTINGHAM, High Pavement 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. C. Gorpon BoLam 
Memorial Church, Emmanua! Road, 11 and 6, Rev. H. Srewart Carter Ousmane, | 
Cannes, The West Grove Unitarian Church, 1 Chilton’. Service, 6.30, Oxon», Manchester College Chapel, 11.30. No Services during August - September _ 

H. Boas. Lave Cuaren, nest Wigan, 630 Rev. W. 
Cuatuam, The Church of the Great Companions, Hamond Hill, 3, Mr. J. W. V. YMouTH, Unitarian Centre, Houndiscombe Road, . Rev. KERSLEY 

NICHOLSON Poo.e, Unitarian Church, Hill Street, 11.15, Junior 6.30, Rev. Exnest Penn 
Elder Yard Church. 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. E. Stancey Perens PortsMouTH, Friends’ : House, Pration Bridge, 6.30, Mr. CF. Swert 
Cxuowsent Atherton, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. Twrex Parston, Unitarian Chapel, Street, 6.30, —— 

Church of Our Father, 10.45 and 6.30, 

Unitarian Church, Hermitage Street, 11 and 6.30, Mrs. M. R. Deca Services, 16.30 
Caovpon, Free Chrmtian Church, Wellesicy Road, 11, Rev. J. P. Cuaix (Abo Rev. W. T. Waxrss, 6.30, Rev. R. T. Newman : 

6.50 it Sunday the month) (Attercliffe), 6.30, No Service 
Dean Row, 10.45, Mr. Fulwood Old Chapel, 11, Rev. F. Soxexs 
Old Mecting House, 10.45, Mr. Joux RowLanp SHEFFIELD, Rev. F. HeanG VauGHAN 
Dusum, Stephen's Green, West, 11.30 and 7.30, Rev. E. Savens Hicxs SouTHamr ron . Keli Belle Vue Road, 6, Rev. H. J. RossincTon 
Old Mecting House, Wolverhampton Street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. Scorr L. 
Old Chapel. Chapc! Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. J). H. St. C Street. a 
Si. Mark's Charch, Castle Terrace, 11 and 6.30, Rev. W. B. Tavoan 
Exeren, George's Chapel, South Supply Stoureamcs, Unitarian Chapel, 11. — 
Gee Cnoss, Hyde Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. Hanay Sars Swa: Christian Meeting House, 11, —— 
Swansea, Unitarian Charch, High Sirect, 6.30, —— 11, Ficst Sunday im the 
Guupromp, Ward Swreet Charch, 11.15, Rev. Necou Cnoss Swevrox, Swinton Hall Road, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. Wap 
Hate Cuarm, Hale Bares, 10.45 and 6 30, Rev. Jowx Mary St. Chapel. 1! (and 6.39, Ist Senday in month), Rev. W. H. Conve. 

End, 10.45 and 65). Rev. W. How. Texrencex, Old Me. Ashford Koad, 6.30, Rev. Wartex 
Charch, South Terrace, ii and 6.3), Rev. Ha rox apes, 10.45 and 6, Rev. M. 
Tuswuay, Charch, Montpellier Road, 11 and 6.30, 
6 32. - Eaton 1 Unitarian Church, (ist Semday in month) and 6, Rev. = 
Mewronr, Unierian Christian Ch, 11 and 6.30, Rev. W. 1. & Mr. 
630, Rev. C A Cairo Swrect, 6.30, Rev. E. W. 
6m. Freeds’ House. 


St_ Nicholas Stroct Coarch. 10.50 and 6 39, Supply West Road, 6.39. Rev. K. C. 
Lemos, City Square, 10.45 and Dr. RW. Wave West Kamer, Gardens, 
Lescesven, Nasborous® Road, 11, Church, 638, Mr. C. V. Plowergate Chapel. 6. Rev. W. T. 
Thee Geeat East Bood Serect, 11 and 6.30, Mr. Keoers Yous, St. Saviourgate Chapel, 6.30, Rev. T. Daves 
Charch. For information write to the Secretary, NLU_F., 14 Gordon Sq, W.C.1 
Beode Free Church. 633, —— 
Hamilton Read, Everton, 3, Senta; School Mr. Boor 
and Stamford Stroct Chapel, 630, Rev. D. P. Maw 
Se. w 
Cheech Palace Gardems Terrace, Nowing Hl Gate, 11, Rex Rex. W- 


i 
i 


i 


Cheech, Rood Bee A V. Pox Ber A. Came 


: 


| 
| 
| 
| 
= 4 
+ 
Rev. W. Borromer 
Ch, 100 Lambeos Quay. Sappiy 
SOUTH AFRICA 
Sendey School, 7, Service, Rev. Maas C. Rarme 


AUGUST 29, 


_ THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 3, at 7.30 p.m. in 
‘HIGHGATE HILL UNITARIAN CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


THE INQUIRER, 


THE LINDSEY PRESS 


of the 


REVEREND KEITH C. TREACHER 


INDUCTION 


| to the Joint Ministry of 
the above Church and All Souls’ Church, Golders Green. 


Hymns of Wo 


THE CHARGE TO THE MINISTER will be given by 


Supplement 
This reprint of the hymn-book contains nearly 


and TO THE CONGREGATION by 
The Reverend J. Percival Chalk 


The Reverend Fred Kenworthy, M.A., B.D. 


of a Supple- 


fifty additional hymns in the form 


= 


ment, carefully chosen from. various sources. It 
— js bound in navy blue cloth to differentiate between 


Service conducted by 
The Reverend Wilfred Waddington, B.A. B.D. 


the two editions—with or without Supplement. 


5s., by post 5s. 5d. 
Hymns of Worship Supplement 
The Supplement is issued separately as a booklet. 


All friends will receive a very cordial welcome. 


9d. each, by post 11d. 


THE LINDSEY PRESS 


14 Gerden Square London 


- 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION AT LIVERPOOL 
Special Services at Ullet Road Church, Sunday, September 


6, at 11 am. and 6.30 pm. Morning address by Prof. F. J. M. 


Stratton, LL_D., F.RS. 


Subject : THE IMPACT OF SCIENCE ON RELIGION. 


i fist 


14 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. They should not in 


Letters should be addressed to the Editor, “ The Inquirer. 
general exceed three to four hundred words in length. 


INQUIRER 


& 


300 
ship 
| 
| 
Miss A. J. Lawrence 
y, August 6, in the of Willian churchyard in 
wee aged 9 an wh for 
many years 
this pi and her faith in the 
Ge! FR. service was conducted by the Rev. R. R. C. 
: i work was paid by the Rev. Frederick Hankin- 
ease 
| red to the that Miss been 
ee Unitarian home and to the and 
as a Sunday school was 
| Lenvence's work in 
= community centre 
ie available for the joy, 
| Miscellancous “ It will stand.” Mr. Hankinson 
and Christ-like woman who im her ow 
| keen supporter of Letchworth Garden C 
house, mod. con. Unitarian pension, man pre- rs were Lord Pethick 
| ferred. Apply: Mrs. Bizet, 3 St. Leonard's Road, Horsham, Sussex. 
of t 
A. Forgotten Charity Schoo 
printer, in the article ~A Forgotten Charity-School. THE 
this day im the north of England a workman's Commamscations max 
carried in a ~ bagging-tm.” formerly of a Subscription Ratcs: 19s. 6d. per annem (post Seed. 
at one cad to take several Those an. obtammamg copees of the paper should 
ordimary box; with tea im a 
m dialect for food cates bet — 
Boos Dentin, Change of 
to wih Londen, WC 


